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general supervision over the curriculum of the schools. Teachers' salaries were some-
times paid out of public funds or from the income of private endowments as in
Miletus, Rhodes, and Delphi.
Higher education also took definite institutional form during Hellenistic times.
Athens remained a great intellectual center. In addition to the Academy, Lyceum,
Cynosarges, and the rhetorical schools founded there in the fourth century, two new
schools had been founded as the century closed. Epicurus opened his school in a
garden, from which the Epicurean school derived its name, the Gardens. Zeno opened
his school in the portico of a building, from which his school became known as the
Stoa (from the Greek word meaning porch) and his philosophy as Stoicism. Collec-
tively, these schools were quite influential in attracting thousands of young men to
Athens over the centuries. Some modem historians have applied the term "University
of Athens'5 to this collection of schools, but this is a misnomer, for few of the
institutional forms associated with modern universities were present. The univeristy
organization as we know it is essentially Western in origin, stemming from thirteenth-
century Europe.
In Hellenistic times the other cities that arose to compete with Athens as
cosmopolitan intellectual centers not only included Alexandria in Egypt, where the
Hellenistic kings established a great library and museum for the carrying on of
advanced study and research, but several other cities that became famous for their
libraries, museums, and schools of philosophy and rhetoric, notably, Pergamum,
Antioch, Rhodes, Ephesus, Smyrna, and Halicarnassus. Most of these institutions were
founded and supported by Hellenistic kings, mainly to glorify themselves, but the
effect was to stimulate a state interest in higher education which was carried still
further by the Roman emperors. Often the presiding officials and teachers were
appointed, paid, and controlled by the Hellenistic kings. By the end of the Hellenistic
period, schools and higher institutions were so widespread that a quite considerable
"reading and educated public existed. Hellenistic education laid the groundwork in
content and organization for the Roman educational system, which was patterned
upon it and which in turn laid the foundations for the educational institutions of the
West.
The shift from polis to paideia as the lodestar for education was reflected not
only in a change of institutional forms but even more in the transformation of the
content and spirit of the educational program at various levels of the system. The
fifth-century conception of education as primarily the shaping of character for moral
and social purposes faded before the conception that the best educated person is the
one who has developed his intellectual capacities to the highest point. The free man
became identified with the man of culture rather than with the man of action.
In the course of the Hellenistic period the dominant elementary school teacher
came to be the grarnmatist, who concentrated on the teaching of reading, writing, and
counting. The teacher of music (citharist) and the teacher of gymnastics (paedotribe)
began to play a smaller and smaller part in the elementary education of young Greek
boys. The "school" became the reading school. An education for literacy replaced an
education for well-rounded development. This was a most important change in
emphasis, for it was the school of the grarnmatist that set the educational pattern for